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The volume of industrial waste waters not originating from the public supply depends upon the quantities of water available from other sources, the character of the industries and other local conditions. Data relating to such wastes can only be obtained from the plants producing them.
The volume of ground water entering sewers varies widely, and depends upon the extent to which the sewers are below ground-water level, the kind of sewers, the excellence of their construction, the character of soil in which they are laid, and various other conditions. In general, it will vary with the lengths of the sewers and with the areas tributary to them.
ECONOMIC PERIOD OF DESIGN
Sewerage works are generally so designed that they will be capable of serving the community adequately when it is of a size which it shall have reached after the lapse of a term of years called "the economic period of design." The determination of the economic period of design is based upon a consideration of the probable growth of the community, the difficulty of relieving the system when it shall have become overtaxed, and the inconvenience to the public caused by the construction of sewers in the streets, on the one hand; and on the other hand, the carrying charges for sewers having surplus capacity and the difficulties of maintenance due to small flows in large sewers.
Laterals and sub-mam sewers are usually designed of adequate capacity to serve an indefinite period of time, that is, until the district shall have reached its assumed ultimate development; although there have been instances where radical changes in the character of a district have required extensive changes of such sewers. In the case of mains or trunk sewers of large size, particularly those intended to carry storm water, it may prove economical to base designs upon a comparatively short period of time, with the intention of relieving these sewers by constructing substantially parallel lines in other streets at a later date. In the design of interceptors, pumping stations, and treatment works, it is generally advisable to provide for a limited period of time which may be considerably shorter, in the case of such works as pumping stations and treatment plants, than in the case of interceptors. The latter cannot so readily be enlarged or relieved by means of parallel lines, but additions can be made to pumping stations and treatment plants, usually without material sacrifice of the portions previously built.
There are so many conditions which may affect the growth of a community that estimates of its future size and requirements are attended by much uncertainty. It is therefore usually inadvisable to predicate